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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION; THE 

ANNUAL MEETING, VASSAR COLLEGE, 

DECEMBER, 28, 29, AND 30, 1921. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

THE annual meeting of the Association (the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association) was held 
at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on December 28, 29 and 30, 
1921. 

The business meeting was called to order at 9:15 A. M. on Decem- 
ber 30, with President Sheldon in the chair. Professor W. K. Wright 
reported for the auditors that the Treasurer's statement of accounts 
is correct. It was moved and voted that the Treasurer's report be 
adopted without reading. The report follows: 

A. H. Jones, Treasurer, in Account with the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association. 

Time Account. 

Balance on hand, January 1, 1921 $124.14 

Interest, June 28/20, Dec. 28/20, June 28/21 5.65 

Balance on hand, January 1, 1922 $129.79 

Two One-Hundred Dollar Registered Bonds of the \ T A% Third Liberty 
Loan, Nos. 5 13 173, 5 13 174 in keeping of the Treasurer. 

Check Account. 
Deposits. 

Balance, January 1, 1921 $263.74 

Jan. 4 (dues) Si-3o 

Jan. 4 (dues) 13.00 

March 30 (dues) 92.00 

April 12 (dues) 1.00 

July 12 (semi-annual interest on bonds) 4.25 

July 12 (dues) 9.00 

Dec. 16 (semi-annual interest on bonds) 4.25 

Dec. 16 (dues) 8.00 



Total $446.54 
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Withdrawals. 

Dec. 27, 1920, exchange on Canadian check $ .37 

Jan. 11, 192 1, telegram and stamps 2.35 

Jan. 11, Secretary's expenses (1920 meeting) 20.42 

Jan. 13, exchange on Canadian check .42 

Jan. 15, Professor Cabot's expenses (1920 meeting) 25.00 

Jan. 20, due Professor A. L. Jones, annual dinner, 1920 

meeting 4.25 

Jan. 28, annual dues to American Council of Learned 

Societies 13.25 

April 1, long distance call .85 

April 1, check returned 1.00 

April 22, stamps to mail Proceedings 8.00 

April 26, stamps to mail Proceedings 3.00 

April 27, taxi to mail Proceedings 1.00 

June 12, envelopes for Proceedings 3.50 

July 13, Proceedings for 1920 and express 48.06 

July 20, share of cable to Professor Dewey (China) 10.00 

Sept. 1 9, stamped envelopes 11. 12 

clerical 30.53 



Total $183.12 

Total deposits $446.54 

Total withdrawals 183.12 



Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1922 $263.42 

Examined and found correct, W. K. Wright, Charles H. Toll, 
Auditors. 

It was moved and voted that the following persons recommended by 
the Executive Committee be declared active members of the Associa- 
tion: J. Robert Kantor, Raymond F. Piper, W. Curtis Swabey. 

The Executive Committee presented the following nominations : for 
President, W. G. Everett, Vice-President, Morris R. Cohen, New 
Members of the Executive Committee, Warner Fite (to serve two 
years), J. E. Creighton, J. A. Leighton. It was moved and carried 
that these nominations be confirmed. 

The Executive Committee recommended that the question of electing 
corresponding members, which had been proposed at the 1920 meeting, 
be laid on the table. The recommendation of the Committee was 
accepted. 

Because instructed to present a plan for nominating and electing 
officers by mail, the Executive Committee presented the following 
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formula: that officers of the Association be nominated and elected 
by mail, according to a procedure to be determined by the Executive 
Committee. The Committee recommended the rejection of the for- 
mula, which recommendation was accepted. 

It was moved and voted that the President appoint a committee to 
confer with the Committee of the American Library Association in 
regard to making a survey of the philosophical literature in the larger 
libraries of the East, and report. 

It was also moved and carried that the Committee on International 
Cooperation be continued, and that the Association authorize the Com- 
mittee to expend a sum not to exceed $200 for the purpose of supply- 
ing Russian and other European libraries and teachers with American 
books and periodicals. 

The Executive Committee recommended that the Association hold 
during 1922 one meeting, and that meeting (provided the Western 
Division agrees) to be a joint meeting with the Western Division at 
such time and place as shall be agreed upon by the Executive Com- 
mittees of the two Divisions; and that Professor John Dewey be in- 
vited to lecture on some philosophical subject under the terms of the 
Carus gift. 

The meeting adjourned with a vote of appreciation and thanks to 
the President and Department of Philosophy of Vassar College. 

A. H. Jones, 
Secretary. 

Officers of the Association: President, W. G. Everett; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Morris R. Cohen; Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Jones; Executive 
Committee: the above and, Anna A. Cutler (1922), H. W. Wright 
(1922), Durant Drake (1923), Warner Fite (1923), J. E. Creighton 
(1924), J. A. Leighton (1924), and W. H. Sheldon, ex officio. Spe- 
cial Committees : Early American Philosophers, I. Woodbridge Riley, 
Chairman; International Cooperation, A. C. Armstrong, Chairman; 
Organization and Attendance, J. H. Tufts, Chairman. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 

Adams, Professor George P., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Aikins, Professor H. A., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Albee, Professor Ernest, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Alexander, Professor H. B., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Ames, Professor E. S., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Apple, President Henry H., Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, 

Pa. 
Armstrong, Professor A. C, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Avey, Dr. Albert E., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ayres, Dr. C. E., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Bakewell, Professor C. M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Baldwin, Professor J. M., Care Harris Forbes & Co., New York. 
Balz, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
van Becelaere, Rev. E. L., Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, Ky. 
Bennett, Professor C. 0., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Black, Dr. G. A., 156 Park St., Gardiner, Mass. 
Bode, Professor B. H., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Boodin, Professor J. E., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Bowman, Professor A. A., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Brandt, Professor Francis B., Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, 

Phila., Pa. 
Brett, Professor G. A., Toronto Univ., Toronto, Canada. 
Brightman, Professor Edgar S., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 
Britan, Professor Halbert H., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
Brogan, Dr. A. P., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Brown, Dr. H. G, Leland Stanford Univ., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Brown, Professor Wm. A., Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 
Bryan, President W. L., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Indiana. 
Buchner, Professor E. F., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Bush, Professor Wendell T, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Bussey, Professor Gertrude C, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Butler, President N. M., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Calkins, Professor Mary W., 22 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 
Campbell, Professor Gabriel, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Campbell, Professor Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora, New York. 
Case, Professor Mary S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Castro, Dr. Matilde, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Cattell, Professor J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, New York. 
Chandler, Dr. Albert R., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Chanter, Professor William G., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Chao, Dr. Yuen Ren, 2 Suel An Bus Hutung, Peking, China. 
Chidsey, Professor Harold, Union College, Schenectady, New York. 
Coe, Professor George A., 606 W. I22d St., New York. 
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Cohen, Professor M. R., College of the City of New York, N. Y. 

Cooke, Dr. R. B., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, New York. 

Coss, Professor J. J., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Costello, Professor H. T., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Cox, Professor George C, 128 North Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J. 

Craig, Professor Wallace, Univ. of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Crane, Professor E., Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Crawford, Professor J. F., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Creighton, Professor J. E., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, New York. 

Crooks, Professor Ezra B., Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 

Lynchburg, Va. 
Cross, Professor George, Rochester Theol. Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cunningham, Professor G. W., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Curtis, Professor M. M., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cutler, Professor Anna A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Daniels, Professor Arthur H., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Dashiell, Professor J. F., Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Dearborn, Professor G. V. N., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Demos, Dr. Raphael, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Dewey, Professor John, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Doan, Professor F. C, Summit, New Jersey. 
Dodge, Professor Raymond, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Dolson, Dr. Grace N, St. Mary's Convent, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Doxsee, Professor Carl W., Penn. College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Drake, Professor Durant, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Duncan, Professor George M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Dunham, Dr. James H., The Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dunlap, Professor Knight, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Eaton, Dr. R. M., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edman, Dr. Irwin, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Elkus, Professor Savilla A., 24 West 96th St., New York. 
Eno, Mr. Henry Lane, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Everett, Professor Walter G., Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 
Ewer, Professor B. C, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 
Faris, Professor Ellsworth, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Ferguson, Professor A. S., Queen's Univ., Kingston, Canada. 
Fisher, Dr. D. Warren, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fite, Professor Warner, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Flaccus, Professor Louis W., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fletcher, Professor O. O., Furman Univ., Greenville, S. C. 
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Forbes, Professor G. M., Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

French, Professor F. C, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Fuller, Mr. B. A. G., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Fullerton, Professor G. S., Care of Credit Suisse, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Furry, Dr. W. D., Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. 

Gamble, Professor Eleanor A. McG, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 

Mass. 
Gardiner, Professor H. N., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Gifford, Professor A. R., Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Gillett, Professor A. L., Hartford Theol. Sem., Hartford, Conn. 
Given, Professor P. L., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Gore, Professor Willard C, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Griffin, Professor E. H.,. Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Guthrie, Dr. E. R., University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Guthrie, Dr. Kenneth S., 292 Henry St. New York. 
Hammond, Professor W. A., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hartman, Dr. Henry L., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hawes, Professor R. P., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Hendel, Dr. Charles W., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Henderson, Professor Ernest N., Adelphia College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henke, Professor Frederick G., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Hibben, President J. G, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Hill, President A. Ross, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Hitchcock, Dr. Clara M., 1923 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hite, Professor L. F., New Church Theol. Sch., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hocking, Professor W. E., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hoffman, Professor Frank S., 216 West 72d St, New York. 
Hollands, Professor E. H, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Holmes, Professor Jesse H, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Home, Professor H. H., 341 Summit Ave., Leonia, N. J. 
Howes, Dr. Ethel P., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Hudson, Professor J. W., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Hughes, Professor Percy, Lehigh Univ., South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Hume, Professor J. G., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
Husik, Dr. Isaac, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hutcheon, Professor R. J., Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 
Johnson, Professor George, Lincoln University, Pa. 
Johnson, Professor R. B. C, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Jones, Professor A. H., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Jones, Professor A. L., Columbia Univ., New York. 
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Jones, Professor Rufus M., Haver ford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Jordan, Professor E., Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kallen, Dr. Horace, School of Social Research, New York. 

Kantor, J. Robert, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Keyser, Professor Cassius J., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Kitch, Professor Ethel M., Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Ladd Franklin, Christine, 564 Park Ave., New York. 

Ladd, Professor G. T., New Haven, Conn. 

de Laguna, Dr. Grace A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

de Laguna, Professor Theodore, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Lamprecht, Dr. S. P., Columbia Univ., New York City. 

Lane, Professor W. B., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Leary, Professor D. B., Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lefevre, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Leighton, Professor J. A., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lewis, Professor Clarence I., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Lloyd, Professor A. H., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Lodge, Professor Rupert C, Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Loewenberg, Dr. J., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Longwell, Professor Horace C, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Lord, Professor H. G, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Lough, Professor J. E., Sch. of Pedagogy, N. Y. Univ., New York. 

Lovejoy, Professor A. O., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Lyman, Professor Eugene W., Union Theol. Sem., New York. 

McAllister, Professor C. N., State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

McClure, Dr. M. T., Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 

McCormack, Mr. Thomas J., La Salle, 111. 

McGiffert, Professor A. C, Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

McGilvary, Professor E. B., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

MacDougall, Professor R. M., New York Univ., New York. 

Macintosh, Professor Douglas C, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Mackenzie, President William D., Hartford, Conn. 

MacLennan, Professor S. F., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Marsh, Professor H. D., College of the City of N. Y, New York. 

Marshall, Dr. Henry R., 7 West 43d St., New York. 

Marvin, Professor W. T., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Mason, Professor M. Phillips, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Mead, Professor George H., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Mecklin, Professor John M., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Meiklejohn, President Alex., Amherst, Mass. 
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Miller, Professor Dickinson S., General Theol. Seminary, New York. 
Mitchell, Professor Arthur, 20 Beacon St., Northampton, Mass. 
Montague, Professor W. P., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Montgomery, Dr. G. R., I E. 24th St., New York. 
Moore, Professor Addison W., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Moore, Professor E. C, Los Angeles State Normal School, Los 

Angeles, Cal. 
Moore, Professor Edward L., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Moore, Professor Jared S., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Muir, Professor Ethel G., Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 
Newbold, Professor W. R., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newlin, Professor W. J., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Overstreet, Professor H. A., College of the City of N. Y., New York. 
Pace, Professor E. A., Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 
Paine, Dr. E. T., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Parker, Professor D. H., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Parkhurst, Dr. Helen, Barnard College, New York City. 
Patterson, Dean H. P., Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Payne, President Bruce R., Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Penney, Dr. M. E., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pepper, Dr. Stephen C, Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Perrier, Dr. Joseph, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Perry, Professor Ralph B., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Picard, Dr. Maurice, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Piper, Raymond F., Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pitkin, Professor Walter B., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Pott, Professor Wm. S. A., Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Powell, Professor Elmer E., Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio. 
Prall, Professor D. W., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Pratt, Professor J. B., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Proctor, Dr. T. H., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Rand, Dr. Benj., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Raub, Professor Wm. L., Knox College, Galesburg, 111. 
Raymond, Professor George L., Stoneleigh Court, Washington, D. C. 
Riley, Professor I. Woodbridge, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Roback, Dr. Abraham A., Harvard Uniy., Cambridge, Mass. 
Robbins, Mr. Reginald C, Lone Tree Farm, Hamilton, Mass. 
Sabin, Dr. Ethel E., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Sabine, Professor George H., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Salter, Mr. William M., The Hamilton, Washington, D. C 
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Schaub, Professor E. L., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 111. 

Schneeweis, Mr. Adolph J., Pittsburgh Univ., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Schneider, Dr. H. W., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Sellars, Professor R. W., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Shanahan, Professor E. T., Cath. Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 

Sharp, Professor Frank C, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Shaw, Professor C. G., New York Univ., New York. 

Shearer, Dr. Edna A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Sheffer, Dr. H. M., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Sheldon, Professor W. H., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Sigsbee, Dr. Ray A., 120 Broadway, New York. 

Singer, Professor Edgar A., Jr., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Slonimsky, Dr. Henry, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Smith, Dr. Henry B., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Professor Norman Kemp, Univ. of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 

Scotland. 
Sneath, Professor E. Hershey, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Spaulding, Professor E. G., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Squires, Professor W. H, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Steele, Rev. E. S., 1522 Q St., Washington, D. C. 
Strong, Professor C. A., Fiesole, Florence, Italy. 
Swabey, Dr. Marie Collins, 141 1 Ruth St., Houston, Texas. 
Swabey, Dr. W. Curtis, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 
Swenson, Professor D. F., Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Symons, Professor N. J., Queen's Univ., Kingston, Canada. 
Talbert, Dr. Ernest L., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Talbot, Professor Ellen B., Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Tawney, Professor Guy A., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Taylor, Professor W. J., Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thilly, Professor Frank, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Thorndike, Professor E. L., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Toll, Professor C. H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Tower, Dr. Carl V., Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
Townsend, Professor Harvey G, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Tsanoff, Professor R. A, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 
Tufts, Professor James H, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Turner, Professor Jno. P., College of the City of N. Y., New York. 
Tuttle, Professor John R., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 
Urban, Professor William M., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
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Van Riper, Dr. Benjamin, Rockford College, Rockford, 111. 

Veazie, Dr. Walter, N. Y. University, New York. 

Vibbert, Professor Charles B., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Walcott, Professor G. D., Hamline Univ., St. Paul, Minn. 

Warbeke, Professor John M., Mt. Holyoke College, So. Hadley, Mass. 

Warren, Dean William M., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Washburn, Professor Margaret F., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Wells, Professor Wesley R., Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 111. 

Wenley, Professor R. M., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Weyer, Professor Edward M., Wash, and Jeff. College, Washington, 

Pa. 
Whitney, Professor G. W. T., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Wiener, Dr. N., Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Wilde, Professor N., Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Williams, Professor R. D., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Wilm, Professor E. C, Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 
Wilson, Professor G. A., Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Woodbridge, Professor F. J. E., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Woods, Professor James H., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Wright, Professor H. W., Manitoba Univ., Winnipeg, Canada. 
Wright, Professor William K., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
(Members are requested to notify the Secretary of any correction to 

be made in the above list.) 

Associate Members. 

Bentley, E. B., 1220 Washington Ave., Springfield, Mo. 
Thalheimer, A., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

The Metaphysical Value of the Religious Consciousness. F. C. 

French. 

The Psychology of Religion as a branch of Science claims to ex- 
plain the phenomena of religious experience by the generally recog- 
nized laws of the mental life. From this point of view, conversions, 
mystical visions, trances, ecstacies, etc., even if unusual, are still 
natural phenomena of the mind and afford no evidence of divine in- 
tervention. If this be accepted, is there still ground for drawing any 
metaphysical conclusions from the religious consciousness? 

Just as the scientific consciousness (which psychologically consid- 
ered is a mental phenomenon) irrespective of any specific teachings 
of science points to the conclusion that man is a rational being and 
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that the universe which his mind interprets is a rational universe, or 
as the moral consciousness in man points to a moral order in the 
universe, so the religious consciousness points to certain conclusions 
as to the nature of the universe in which we find ourselves. 

Tiele brings the essential characteristics of the religious conscious- 
ness under three heads — a belief in the existence of a Divine being — 
a recognition of man's sinfulness, and a hope of salvation. We may- 
simplify this analysis a little further. The recognition of sin implies 
a consciousness of a possible perfection which man has failed to obtain 
— a thought of the ideal. But this ideal is not a mere ideal of the 
imagination ; it is a practical ideal. That there is a way of salvation 
means that, although the ideal is not yet attained, it is nevertheless 
attainable for man, and further, to the religious consciousness there 
is not only an obtainable ideal, but the ideal is real. Here is seems to 
me we have the center and soul of religion. It is the faith or rather 
the overpowering conviction that the ideal is real. That is what God 
means to the religious mind — the reality of the ideal. Or as Hoffding 
puts it "Religion is faith in the conservation of value." Of course 
this faith has taken expression in multitudinous forms, but in all the 
higher religions and perhaps to some extent in the lower there is in- 
volved in some way the thought that man's deepest aspirations and 
longings do not mock him, that there is something in reality which 
answers to the sincerest and loftiest demands of the human heart. 
Of course all ideals are not necessarily real. We recognize that many 
of the conclusions of science were erroneous, and yet we do not lose 
our faith in scientific thought. All mental and moral life involves a 
trust in the essential veracity of conscious experience. If we trust 
the intellectual consciousness and the moral consciousness in spite of 
frequent errors and aberrations, why not the religious consciousness? 
All of the great human ideals must mean something. It is incon- 
ceivable that we should be ever lured to higher and higher intellectual 
attainments by an ideal of truth, if truth itself were a mere will-o- 
the-wisp. Aesthetic and ethical ideals must too have a meaning. 
The religious ideal is but the culmination of the special ideals of 
truth, beauty, and goodness, unified and embodied in a Supreme Real- 
ity. The religious Consciousness is not ' something alone by itself. 
It is the feeling of the unity of our ideal nature, and of the unity of 
the ideal in man with the ideal in the universe; as such, it points 
to and in some measure justifies a faith in a Being who is at once 
the ideal and the real in unison. 
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Situations and Experience. W. K. Wright. 

' Situations ' arise within ' experiences ' when there is conflict, and 
readjustment is necessary. When the conflicting elements cannot be 
resolved by simpler methods a situation becomes 'reflective.' For 
most purposes a 'reflective situation' can be abstracted from human 
experience as a whole and its problem can be solved in isolation; in 
such cases the doctrine of the ' externality of relations ' holds prag- 
matically. But this is not always true, for one of the tasks of the 
pragmatist is to classify 'experiences' and 'situations' and formulate 
the principles that apply to them generally. 

Moreover, one time-honored philosophical problem has been the 
character of human experience in its entirety, and its relation to the 
world as a whole. Could the pragmatist discover no concrete re- 
flective situation in which this problem arises, he would be forced 
into agnosticism. But such situations, which we may conveniently 
call 'cosmic situations' exist at the present time, e.g., the American 
immigration problem ; the relation of cosmic evolution to moral evolu- 
tion, regarding which pragmatists oppose Huxley; and the practical 
question as to what attitude an intelligent person, in view of his social 
responsibilities, should take towards organized religion. A scientific 
solution of any one of these three practical problems would necessitate 
an investigation of human experience in its spatial and temporal en- 
tirety, beginning with pre-historic man; the latter two in addition in- 
rolve the relation of human experience in its entirety to the world 
as a whole. 

If a pragmatist decides to affirm that experience in its entirety and 
the world as a whole are coextensive, he forthwith becomes an ideal- 
ist. If, like the writer, he is too realistically disposed to do this, he 
may accept the ordinary scientific accounts of the inorganic world 
independent of human experience as approximately true statements 
of external Reality. Furthermore, the writer believes that the world, 
in addition to being mechanical is also in part, and only in part, 
ideological and organic. The organic and teleological factors are 
on the increase, in part as a consequence of human effort (Meliorism). 
The writer's Pragmatism thus differentiates itself both from mechan- 
istic realism and from speculative idealism, although it owes much to 
each of them. 

Do Physical Things Possess Attributes? Roy Wood Sellars. 
The actual drift of philosophy in large measure determines what 
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questions will be asked. While idealism was dominant, we heard 
little of physical things. But, with the rise of various forms of 
realism, such questions as the following are pressing to the forefront: 
What are physical things if they exist in their own right? Do the 
old scholastic distinctions apply? Can we work out more adequate 
distinctions ? 

Idealism, neo-realism and pragmatism do not accept a transcendent 
thing. They have, therefore, many points in common in opposition 
to critical realism. These agreements and oppositions cast light upon 
our problem. 

Critical realism is a two-story view. It is led to distinguish be- 
tween what is in experience and knowledge and what is in re. On 
the subjective side are sense-data and the propositions built upon them 
as cognitional of things. In cognition, then, attributes and properties 
are the elements of our knowledge of things. An empirical analysis 
of science gives us these elements which have an epistemological status 
rather than a cosmological status. In re, we may speak of the char- 
acteristics of things. Such characteristics do not inhere in a sub- 
stratum. They are simply the structure, composition and modes of 
behavior of things. We have here the isolation by thought of the 
determinate nature of things, but there is no duality in re. For 
knowledge to be true, attributes in thought must correspond to char- 
acteristics in re. This is possible because order is reproducible in 
consciousness. 

This view is then contrasted with other realistic positions, notably 
neo-realism and scholastic realism. 

The Form of Philosophical Intelligibility. J. E. Creighton. 

The question as to what may rightly be taken as constituting ex- 
planation in philosophy is of fundamental importance both theoret- 
ically and practically. Lack of clearness on this point lies at the root 
of much fault-finding about the failure of philosophy: disillusionment 
is begotten by wrong demands and false expectations. Genuine philo- 
sophical problems must presuppose and grow out of the demands of 
an ordered system of experience, and are not to be created by schol- 
astic ingenuity. The important thing is to, rid philosophy of abstrac- 
tions, not in the sense of avoiding what is difficult or profound, but 
of centering attention upon vital and central interests of life. 

The type of intelligibility demanded by philosophy is quite different 
from that sought by any of the special sciences. The best illustration 
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of the kind of insight that would satisfy the requirements of philosoph- 
ical explanation may be drawn from the life of the family, or from 
that of a small community whose members have had long and in- 
timate association. The objections to a logic founded on the concep- 
tion of a concrete universal are (1), that from this point of view 
no rigorously demonstrated propositions are possible; and (2) that 
without such propositions philosophy is nothing but subjective opin- 
ion and can never furnish a common basis for life and society. Against 
these objections, it is shown (1) that the possibility of rigid demon- 
stration in any field is always purchased by sacrificing concreteness ; 
and (2) that the kind of agreement in regard to general ideas that 
philosophy is called upon to furnish as a common meeting-ground for 
society does not take the form of a system of abstract propositions 
that are to be held verbally and literally in common, but rather is 
that of a common mind in the form of principles of insight and sym- 
pathy that will make progress through discussion fruitful. 

Primitive and Standard Value. Stephen C. Pepper. 

Part of the difficulty with the subject of value arises from the 
fact that one term is made to cover two phenomena of totally differ- 
ent sorts. One of these phenomena is an activity, the other a state. 
Call the first primitive value, the other standard value. 

Primitive value is behavior. It presupposes an object valued and 
an activity of the organism with reference to that object. The object 
valued is a mental image (or its physiological correlate). The ac- 
tivity of the organism that endows the object with value is of either 
of two kinds constituting two kinds of primitive value. It may be 
affective activity immediately attached to the object, or it may be 
activity (either affective or motor) arising as a result of a judgment 
associating the object with another object — value on the basis of a 
cognitive presupposition. The first is primary primitive value or the 
valuing of an object for itself, the other is secondary primitive value 
or the valuing of an object for the sake of another object. 

From primitive value it is impossible tp derive so-called logical, 
moral, aesthetic values, and the like. They are not primitive value 
at all, but standard value. Standard value is simply the degree in 
which an object comes up to a standard. And a standard is any- 
thing whatever set up for purposes of comparison. In many cases 
the selection of a standard is arbitrary or accidental, but not always. 
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Logical, moral, and aesthetic standards are ultimately determined by 
discoverable social forces. 

There is no more intimate relation, however, between primitive and 
standard value than between grasshoppers and sauce pans. 

Before Good and Evil: Civilization. C. E. Ayees. 

Morality is civilization. It is a phenomenon peculiar to the most 
highly domesticated species. In every human community each indi- 
vidual man is disciplined from birth in the system of behavior of that 
community, so that every man contemplates the system with approval 
mixed with veneration, and walks in its ways with obedience tinged 
with worship. 

The problem of ethics is the analysis and explanation of the venera- 
tion with which men regard their own established habits, and of the 
fervor with which they pursue the ends indicated by them. In the 
place of older and more familiar imagery there has come that com- 
plete scientific regimentation of the constructive imagination that is 
known as the modern scientific point of view. From this point of 
view the universe, and human behavior, appear not so much as the 
consummate achievement of the act of will of a remote Creator who 
stands in the background as an indispensable first cause of every 
finite thing, as rather a continuous and impersonal creative process 
no part of which is any more or less dispensable than any other. 
This tremendous pyramid of impersonality has its advantages and its 
accompanying defects; but more important than either is the inescap- 
able fact of its existence and dominance of the modern mind. It is 
the form in which the thought of the age is cast, and the moral 
order can escape revision in its terms no more than anything else. 

The modern student will commence this revised analysis of the 
moral order with the biologist's version of the human organism — an 
unspecialized organism, totally lacking any fixed, instinctive modes 
of behavior. He will add the psychologist's observation of the unique 
docility of man to the habit-forming process of domestication. Per- 
haps he will ask the psychologist to develop his observations of those 
traits into a cultural theory of behavior with generalizations on the 
tolerance of man to domestication, and the intolerance to other cul- 
tures than his own that comes of the domesticating process. 

Out of these materials he will construct his account of moral be- 
havior. He will see in domestication the development of fixed tastes 
and wants and needs for the goods that have become habitual and 
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thus satisfactory, and in the end indispensable. And as the habits 
that constitute a tradition fit together into a general mode of behavior, 
so the wants and needs that express the dependence of mankind upon 
civilization will be seen to group themselves in the minds of men into 
larger principles of conduct: aspirations and ideals. History will 
show that these ideals are infused with the fervor and zeal of the 
fanaticism that arises from the conflict of traditions and their ad>- 
herents through the alignment of groups, classes and nations that grow 
out of the shifts in interest and occupation that the economists de- 
scribe. And finally, a rereading of the literature of speculative ethics 
and of the philosophies and theologies upon which it draws, will re- 
veal the significance of those majestic works of the imagination with 
which the more thoughtful men of all civilizations have sought to 
aggrandize those conceptions of the life and behavior of man to which 
their cultures had domesticated them. 

Myth and Science in Popular Philosophy. Morris R. Cohen. 
(No summary furnished.) 

The Missing Link in the Case for Utilitarianism. W. P. Mon- 
tague. 
(No summary furnished.) 

Some Remarks on Kemp Smith's Commentary. Alexander 
Meiklejohn. 

(To be published under the head of 'Discussion' in this Re- 
view.) 



